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THE valued policy bill has not yet passed the New 
Hampshire legislature. The House could not agree as to 
which report to accept, that of the majority or of the minor- 
ity of the insurance committee, but finally concluded to 
refer it to a special committee of three. While the bill 
may not pass in its present form, it may be taken for 
granted that some measure of the kind will be adopted 
by the lower house, but the Senate, which has already 
passed a valued policy bill, may not agree with what the 
other branch of this legislative body may do. There is 
hope, therefore, that the great variety of opinion as to 
what ought to be done may result in the doing of nothing 
in the matter, thus leaving the companies free to prosecute 
their business as heretofore. If the valued policy bill fails, 
it will not be through any good will for insurance enter- 
tained by members of the legislature. 





WHILE brokers as a rule are tenacious in exacting from 
the companies as high a rate of commissions as possible 
for business controlled by them, there are some more con- 
servative in their demands, having some regard for the 
welfare of the companies as well as for themselves. Under 
the new law in this State, requiring brokers who deal with 
unauthorized companies to pay three per cent tax on 
gross premiums, we have heard of some brokers who pay 
this tax from their own pockets instead of charging it up 
to the companies. We know of brokers who have an 
agreement for ten per cent commission, but, as they pay 
the license tax, actually receive but seven per cent, and 
are satisfied to do business on this basis. This is an indi- 
cation that the establishment of a uniform rate of com- 
missions, as proposed by the compact now being circulated 
for signatures, will be acceptable to brokers, at least, and 
agents will be entirely satisfied with fifteen per cent unless 
some company voluntarily offers them more. When the 
companies go into the field to bid against one another for 
the business controlled by either an agent or a broker, 
they cannot blame those gentlemen for holding out for the 
highest price attainable. 





WHILE considerable apprehension exists regarding a 
Possible visit from the cholera, and the health authorities 
are enforcing necessary precautions, it would appear that an 





epidemic of small-pox is even more imminent. The disease 
is raging to a fearful extent in Montreal, apparently defy- 
ing all efforts to check it. All the theatres have been 
closed by order of the Mayor. Barnum’s circus has been 
prohibited from visiting the city, for fear that the gather- 
ing of crowds would conduce to the spread of the disease, 
and efforts to purify the city are being made with vigor. 
A medical man of this city asserts that Montreal, because 
of its mixed population and bad sanitary conditions, is an 
excellent breeding spot for small-pox, and that when the 
disease has raged there heretofore in epidemic form, it has 
spread across the border, appeared in Albany and subse. 
quently in this city. The condition of New York is spe- 
cially inviting to any disease that thrives on dirt and foul 
odors, while its mixed population is as enticing to small- 
pox as that of Montreal. The State authorities have al- 
ready shown symptoms of interest in the matter, and in- 
dicate an intention to adopt precautions along the border 
to prevent the disease reaching this country. 





REFERRING recently to the depressed condition of the 
business of fire underwriting, we stated that, in our judg- 
ment, one of the chief causes of it was the lack of confi- 
dence in each other expressed by managers of companies, 
many of whom are prone to charge each other with break- 
ing faith whenever agreements are entered into for the 
general good. The esteemed president of a prominent 
company writes us a private letter wherein he expresses 
the opinion that fire underwriters will compare favorably 
with any other class of business men in matters of intelli- 
gence, capacity, integrity and all the good qualities that 
should be found among men. He says that there have 
been instances of bad faith exhibited at times, and cites 
examples in proof thereof, but nevertheless thinks we 
were a little bilious when we wrote the paragraph referred 
to. We admit the biliousness, but attribute it to the fact 
that we had just been visiting some of the managers of 
companies, and had been filled full with their complaints 
regarding the bad faith of “those other fellows,” whom, 
they declared, they would not trust under any circum- 
stances. We did not complain so much of the acts of bad 
faith charged as of the fact that such charges are made on 
every side, and the expressions of lack of confidence in 
“those other fellows” poured into the ears of anyone 
who will listen to them. It is this everlasting detraction 
of their neighbors and competitors by company managers 
that we complain of, much of which has found its way 
into “interviews” that have appeared in print and are 
well calculated to discredit the entire underwriting frater- 
nity in the public estimation. Detraction of competitors 
is not a good foundation on which to build a business en- 
terprise, and it is this that we protest against. We con- 
cede that personally fire underwriters are equal to if not 
rather above the average of business men in intelligence, 
ability and honesty, but some of them are given to ped- 
dling out their criticisms and their distrust of their com 
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petitors in a manner that belittles themselves and injures 
them all as a class. They ought to be clannish enough, if 
no other motive prompts them to do so, to stand by their 
profession and not contribute to discrediting it in the eyes 
of the public. The constant harping on this one theme of 
“lack of confidence” is well calculated to make almost 
anyone bilious. 





A MEETING of the committee appointed to obtain sig- 
natures to the compact limiting the commissions paid to 
agents and brokers, was held in this city last week, and the 
result of the work thus far accomplished was regarded as 
satisfactory. Nearly all the New York city companies 
and the foreign companies having branch offices here 
have signed the agreement, and many of the out-of-town 
companies have signified their readiness to affix their sig- 
natures when the document is presented to them. The 
members of the committee are sanguine that the requisite 
120 signatures will be obtained to give effect to the com- 
pact. It is difficult to conceive how the manager of any 
respectable company can refuse to subscribe to this agree- 
ment. It isa conceded fact that the lack of a uniform scale 
of commissions to agents and brokers is the source of 
many of the evils from which the business of underwriting 
now suffers, while the excessive amounts thus paid out play 
a most conspicuous part in the expense account. The new 
schedule proposes to limit commissions to fifteen per cent 
flat or ten per cent flat and twelve per cent contin- 
gent to agents, with an additional five per cent where the 
agent has to buy business from brokers. This is lib- 
eral compensation, and if it can once be established that 
it is the limit that can or will be paid, agents will be en- 
tirely satisfied with it. The committee, we understand, 
hopes to obtain the required number of signatures to 
the compact at once, so that the uniform system can be 
enforced without delay. Too much time has already been 
lost, owing to circumstances beyond the control of the 
committee, and they now propose to have a definite de- 
cision of the matter at an early date. 





IT is a common practice for mediocrity to adopt the 
arguments and opinions of others as facts and palm them 
off as original, making ridiculous errors oftentimes in 
attempting to treat subjects of which they have little 
knowledge. As a pertinent instance of this, we commend 
an address recently delivered at Newark, N. J., on the 
subject of co-operative societies versus “ stock companies,” 
otherwise legitimate life companies, the speaker being 
J. C. Baylis, grand orator of the Royal Arcanum order in 
New Jersey. Mr. Baylis prefaced a ridiculous criticism of 
regular life insurance by averring that the co-operatives 
“ have no quarrel with the insurance companies, but from 
their vigorous and incessant attacks upon co-operative in- 
surance it is evident they have a quarrel with us (the co- 
operatives)—a quarrel not wholly unlike that which the 








oo 
aboriginal Indians had with the white settlers, having its 
origin in a perfectly natural objection to displacement and 
extermination. A vast amount of actuarial ingenuity has 
been devoted to proving that co-operative insurance isa 
delusion and a snare; but it is interesting and instructive 
to note that the companies are imitating the societies as 
closely and in as many ways as is consistent with the 
profits of the business, and possible without a curtailment 
of salaries and expenses.” He gave a summary of the 
stock arguments used by co-operative assessment advo. 
cates against life insurance, laying stress on radical state. 
ments that have been repeatedly exploded as false, and 
are so acknowledged by all broad-minded co-operative 
managers. Here is a sample assertion of this co-operative 
defender who has “no quarrel with the insurance com. 
panies :” “ When physicians, lawyers and lobbyists must be 
maintained in luxury to discharge their professional func. 
tions in a company’s service, premiums must continue to 
be loaded to such an extent that to every dollar paid for 
insurance the policyholder must add a dollar to be 
absorbed in expenses.” If“ Grand Orator” Baylis hasa 
desire to improve his insurance knowledge and will call at 
this office when in New York, we think we can convince 
him, by official statistics whose authenticity cannot be 
denied, that, notwithstanding the thorough methods pur. 
sued in conducting life companies, for the past twenty-five 
years the gross expenses in life insurance have been about 
fifteen per cent of the amount of money handled, which is 
moderate expense compared with the cost of conducting 
other businesses. Expenses in life insurance are consider 
ably less than expenses in assessment societies conducted 
as business organizations, and no one acquainted with in 
surance statistics will deny this. Passing over other state- 
ments made. by Mr. Baylis, who, by the way, is reported 
by a Newark paper to have given the subject of life insur- 
ance “thorough study, having access to statistics and 
other information,” it will suffice to quote a paragraph re- 
ferring to English life insurance companies in which there 
are gross misstatements of fact, some of the best regular 
life companies of Great Britain being impudently cited as 
tried and tested co-operatives, conducted without assets. 
We quote the paragraph as characteristic of co-operative 
logic: 

It is claimed, and perhaps believed by some, that solvency in a life in 
surance society is a necessary function of capital, and that without the 
safeguard of an investment watched and guarded by the investors there is 
no assurance of careful or honest management. We find that our system 
compels careful and honest management, for 55,000 practical men are 
watching the conduct of our business and have a voice in its management, 
It is asserted that without a capital to cushion the shocks of a variable 
mortality, a system of life insurance cannot outlast the generation which 
founds it. English experience proves the contrary. The Hand-in-Hand, 
founded in 1696, is to-day perfectly solvent, with policies in force repre 
senting $22,134,150. The Equitable, founded in 1762, last year paid 
$1,602,535 in benefits. The Scotch Widows Assurance, founded in 1815, 
has now an outstanding policy liability of $113,108,917, and has paid oray 
claim. The Clergy Mutual, founded in 1829; the London Life Associa 
tion, founded in 1806; the Mutual, founded in 1831 ; the Provident Clerks 
and Reliable, founded in 1840; the Metropolitan, founded in 18355 


the Scottish Amicable, founded in 1826; the Scottish Equitable, founded 
in 1831; the. Scottish Provident, founded in 1837; the Friends Prove 
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dent, founded in 1832, and many others which had outlived a generation 
before any of our great American life insurance companies were organ- 
jzed, attest the possibilities of co-operative insurance. Not one of these 
associations has a dollar of capital, or has ever had. Every one of those 
named is in successful operation, with a future unmenaced. One is now 
in successful operation which began co-operative insurance in 1687 ; four 
others, founded respectively in 1711, 1712, 1727 and 1729, are still doing 
business with unimpaired security. In England the co-operative life insur- 
ance associations have a membership of over 8,000,000—more than are in- 
sured in all the stock companies of Europe. Five of these English 
societies have a membership of more than 100,000 each and one has 


735,000 members. 


This is not the first time that the results of legitimate 
life insurance have been cited to bolster up co-operative 
insurance, but the misrepresentation is not mitigated by 
the fact that Mr. Baylis stole his statement from a co- 
operative manager in this city. Each of the companies 
above mentioned have large accumulated assets, provi- 
dently held to meet claims expected to mature in the 
future, and are compeers of the New York Life and Equit- 
able Life, the two American companies doing business in 
Great Britain. For the instruction of our co-operative 
friends the standing of these companies is given, as fol- 
lows : 


Assets January 
I, 1885. 

IN « cso saseceunsd ceNedaeeerewssieee  dceaiees 42,124,565 
PMID oo cc cccccccecccccescecccs cosccesesesscoscsoes 4,257,612 
TOE WMDs 6c 0s cscces csescsede Sesenees or 8,603,557 
I o 60.0 695'06 460604 0000060505688. 6a00 008 whee 3,142,464 
tn: dcssesectavoseseveones 6oeeqee 3,810,800 
Pia tend nvedigeecceedss eatenddiyds idence 1,116,565 
Metropolitan........ Wénahdn tgtlutheankéniagieiineiiews 1,776,000 
SE 0bdceccuneracsuenatatcadaanionseestes 2,587,815 
5.0 5c ec inscadverets we enrkeabainwedueies 2,821,173 
NS sce LaaWaeeion cave. 3 eaydssnveaeeds 5,063,833 
NE i 5.stsVacondssbaesdvcdensess becaste os 1,682,183 


These companies are conducted on the mutual life in- 
surance plan similar to most of our American life insur- 
ance institutions, the proceeds of the business going to 
the policyholders solely. There are many more companies 
conducted on the stock plan in Great Britain than in 
America. In fact, stock life companies in this country is 
practically a misnomer, the custom having been to organ- 
ize companies on a stock basis, to guarantee indemnity at 
the start, and then retire the capital stock as the company 
increases in strength. In the past twenty-five years the 
life companies reporting to the New York Department 


have paid but $8,218,041 to stockholders on an aggregate 


total income of $1,795,266,734, the difference being applied 
to the benefit of policyholders and to building up the 


' Companies. Our co-operative friends seem to have taken 


the list of life companies of Great Britain reported in THE 
INSURANCE YEAR Book and, choosing therefrom the com- 
pani¢és whose plan is described as “mutual,” proceeded 
forthwith to convert these into co-operatives and to cite 
their experience as results to be expected of co-operative 
msurance. None but persons unfamiliar with insurance 
matters could make such a ridiculous blunder, or else the 
statement is impudently made with a view to mislead the 
Public, Purely mutual companies in America, like the 
Connecticut Mutual, the Mutual Life or the Mutual 








Benefit, could equally as well be held up as shining lights 
of co-operativism, and we do not see why it was necessary 
to resort to British statistics in order to quote excellent 
exponents of the mutual insurance plan, unless it was to 
conceal misrepresentation. But the public should under- 
stand that mutual insurance and co-operativism are as far 
separated as the Atlantic is from the Pacific ocean. 








INSURANCE SUITS AND PUBLIC PREFUDICE. 


HERE is little excuse for the remark, too frequently 
made, that life insurance companies contest a great 

many claims in the courts unnecessarily, and that some- 
body is always suing some particular company to get the 
amount of a life policy. There are persons who carry the 
conviction that life companies prefer to contest claims 
rather than to pay them, and that they take the slightest 
pretext to resist the payment of losses. It is well known 
to those familiar with insurance matters that such an idea 
is wrong. A careful consideration of the true position in 
which the companies are placed as parties tosuits brought 
by heirs of former policyholders, is apt to open a new 
channel of thought, and to rid the mind of the idea that 
life insurance companies have a general desire to fight 
against paying their obligations. In the first place, let it 
be called to mind that the regularly organized life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this country carry an 
aggregate amount of insurance which, equally distributed, 
would give an average of, say, $400 insurance on the life 
of each bread-winning inhabitant. In this consideration of 
the wide extent of life insurance beneficence, the assess- 
ment plan of life insurance, as conducted by the Masonic, 
fraternal and purely speculative societies, is not-included. 
Anyone understanding fully, therefore, the extent of the 
distribution of life insurance, should not be surprised to 
hear of contested claims cropping up once in a while. It 
is a matter of surprise that there are not more of such 
cases among the hundreds of thousands of persons insured. 
There are many who take out policies with a direct view 
to swindling the companies ; and there are others who, by 
intentional or unintentional misstatements in their appli- 
cations, which constitute the basis of the policy contract, 
contribute to vitiate their insurance, thus giving rise to 
disappointment and possible future litigation. But it is, 
nevertheless, a matter of fact, that in proportion to the 
large amount of insurance in force on the lives of citi- 
zens, the number of constantly maturing claims brought 
into the courts is infinitesimally small. The business of 
life insurance, with its vast interests and scope of opera- 
tions, goes on from year to year; policies by thousands 
become claims and are paid by the companies without de- 
lay, thus relieving the wants of innumerable .families, and 
there is little idea in the public mind of the greatness of 
the aggregate benefits afforded by the companies. When, 
however, an isolated instance of dispute regarding a policy 
contract finds its way into the courts, distorted versions of 
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the case are heralded through the country by the news- 
papers, and thus it is made to appear that, while a thous- 
and legitimate policy claims may be promptly and quietly 
paid by a life company, a single one that, in the interest 
of the mass of policyholders, it is deemed best to dispute, 
is apt by such act of the company to bring its name into 
unenviable notoriety. 

It is a matter of fact that life insurance companies are 
not fond of litigation, and reasonably so, for juries, with 
little sense of justice, manifest a fixed prejudice against 
the companies, and it is not too strong a statement to 
make that the average American jury will invariably give 
the suing beneficiary the benefit of any doubt in their 
minds, and award a verdict against the contesting company. 
In some cases it has happened that when the evidence has 
been decidedly in favor of the life company, the judge’s 
charge being in the same direction, the jury would not 
agree because certain members could not make up their 
mind that the company interested should not be com- 
pelled to pay the amount of the contested policy. It has 
been asserted, perhaps with good reason at times, that the 
daily newspapers, with a view to catering to public senti- 
ment against “soulless corporations,” have made it a cus- 
tom to publish sensational reports of certain suits against 
life insurance companies, which suits eventually have 
proved to have no standing and have been thrown sum- 
marily out of court. It is little to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the statement can be made without fear of con- 
tradiction that insurance companies pay claims that they 
may be morally certain involve fraud; but not having over- 
whelming proof thereof, the companies oftentimes prefer 
paying fraudulent claims to running the gauntlet of 
jury-box prejudice to contest them. Other companies 
have, however, on the ground of public policy and as a 
matter of principle, firmly endeavored to thwart the at- 
tempts made to fraudulently extract money from their 
trust funds, religiously guarding their assets, the property 
of the associated policyholders, from the designs of ven- 
turesome individuals who may have found their way into 
the fold with a view to defrauding the company, and 
through it the honest policyholders. Nevertheless, this 
does not imply any excuse for certain associations of the 
co-operative stripe, that, taking advantage of the practices 
of life companies to thus protect themselves, avail them- 
selves of any favorable opportunity to refuse to pay just 
losses. There is a medium ground for persons unac- 
quainted with life insurance matters and customs to take 
concerning the relations of life companies to their policy- 
holders, and prejudice against these protective institutions 
should be eliminated from the popular mind. It is strange 
and unaccountable that the public does not regard the 
great life insurance companies more in the nature 
of guardian institutions, conducted as they are in the 
interest of the policyholders, than as “ bloated corpora- 
tions.” Our life companies, that have capital stocks, pay 
but an insignificant part of their funds to stockholders. 
Indeed, it is shown by the official statistics of the New 
York Insurance Department, that the dividends paid to 
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stockholders by the life companies for the past twenty-five 
years (1860-84) amount to less than one-half per cent of 
the income of such companies. It is in the interest of 
policyholders who are the owners of the accumulated 
trust funds that they are conducted. When, therefore 
prejudice is manifested against a life insurance company, 
direct injury is done to the mass of policyholders whe 
constitute the company. 

With a view to protecting themselves against the de. 
signs of schemers, and, at the same time, to keep them. 
selves in the good graces of the public, it is evident that 
the life insurance companies often find it difficult to main. 
tain a proper balance or happy medium. So frequent are 
the known attempts to cheat the companies, it is natural 
to suppose that many criminal attempts to get money out 
of the companies are successfully carried out as arranged, 
avenging justice never overtaking the robbers. The 
numerous frauds that have come to light within the past 
year or two, and that can be readily called to memory, 
should serve to demonstrate to the public why the life 
companies must, as a matter of protection to their honest 
members, carefully investigate and resist all claims in 
which there is reason to believe there has been any 
attempt at misrepresentation or fraud. And what has been 
said is applicable to fire as well as life insurance. In other 
columns we print a brief summary of some recent life in- 
surance frauds that have been attempted, showing the 
motives of the swindlers and the methods adopted by 
them. As the managers of life companies are but the 
trustees of a sacred benevolent fund, they would be 
recreant to their duties did they not use every means in 
their power to protect that fund from pillage. Yet they 
have surrounded their trust with such safeguards that the 
amount of money filched from them by corrupt means, 
notwithstanding the prejudice against corporations, is not 
appreciable when compared with the immense aggregate 
they have at risk. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Attempts to Defraud Life Insurance Companies. 

Lire insurance companies are frequently charged with resisting claims 
for unwarrantable causes, it being alleged that the companies take every 
pretext to fight their policyholders in courts in order to avoid paying the 
insurance money promised by their policy contracts. As a matter of fact 
life companies do not contest claims unless there is evidence of fraud, 
and they hesitate to go into the courts on account of the well-known pre 
judice of the average jury against corporations of all kinds, and especially 
to insurance companies. It is a matter of record that the proportion of 
claims paid by the life companies is very small, and it isa question of 
grave portent, looking to the best interest of policyholders, whether the 
companies refuse to pay a sufficient number of the suspicious claims that 
are frequently presented by unscrupulous persons. 

Somebody, evidently familiar with the experiences of the life insurance 
companies, has sketched in The Commercial Advertiser some of the life 
insurance frauds that have been exposed in the past three years, and the 
record is given below, as follows: 

Some time ago a Doctor Patten, at Ripon, Wis., insured his life for 
$3000, paying the required premium for one year. The following month 
he suddenly disappeared, having embarked in a rowboat on an adjacent 
lake. The boat was afterward found turned bottom upward, aad the 
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doctor's hat was discovered floating in the water, A contingency in favor 
of the life company was that the body had not been found. Alleged 

fs of death were presented, and payment of the policy requested. 

Suspicious circumstances induced the company to make an examination ; 
it was established at length that the insured had deserted his wife pur- 
posely, adopting this method of doing so, and the counsel for the deceived 
wife, becoming convinced that the man was alive, withdrew the claim for 
insurance. 

Acelebrated case that has been the source of much litigation suggests 
similar points to the one just related, in that the insured, wishing, per- 
haps, to desert his wife and probably having some compunctions in so 
doing, thought it a good plan to give her the benefit of his life insurance, 
and at the same time cover his steps by having his death duly established. 
Reference is made to the celebrated Wackerle case, in which several life 
companies have been interested. It was claimed that William Wackerle 
was run over and killed bya railroad train at Shreveport, La,, on a 
Christmas day, a number of years ago. The alleged widow went south 
andgathered such proofs of his death as she could. The description of 
the man killed tallied with that of her husband, and the body was disin- 
tered and recognized by her as her husband’s. [n the first suit brought 
by the widow to recover the insurance money she got judgment, but this 
was afterward reversed in the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Meanwhile it 
was rumored that the real Wackerle had turned up alive in California, 
and as proof of bis identity it was shown that he was drawing a pension 
as Wackerle, though Mrs. Wackerle denied that this man was her hus- 
band. To add to the confusing circumstances, some of the residents of 
the place where the Wackerle family used to live, identified him as the 
genuine man, while others denied his identity. Among those who recog- 
nized him was his brother, whom the wife admitted to be her brother-in- 
law, At the trial later on at St. Louis, notwithstanding it was shown 
that the mysterious man had been drawing a government pension as 
Wackerle, but had not been with his family since his alleged death in 
1872, a period of ten years having elapsed, the jury gave a verdict for the 
widow, or supposed widow, as the case might be, The counsel for the 
life companies showed on trial what was thought to be the most convinc- 
ing proofs of the existence and identity of Wackerle, but could not in- 
duce him to appear against his wife. They, however, produced John 
Wackerle, his brother, and in addition gave the depositions of persons 
acquainted with the facts in the neighborhood of the place of accident, 
with a view to prove, beyond question, that no such person as William 
Wackerle had been killed on the railroad at Shreveport, and that the body 
which had been exhumed, and recognized by Mrs. Wackerle, could not 
be that of the person who was killed by the railroad accident, it having 
been established that the accident severed both legs of the man killed, 
whereas not a bone was found broken in the body of the man who had 
been disinterred. After the trial at St. Louis, the case having in the 
meantime been appealed, the man Wackerle published a letter in a San 
Francisco paper, not two years ago, in which he said: ‘‘I am, or rather 
have been, the husband of the indefatigable Mrs. Wackerle, the same who 
applied to the life companies for an insurance on his life for the benefit 
of his wife, Heaven be praised I am not that lady’s husband any more, 
having long since been divorced. Nor have I been that unlucky lover 
and unknown pedestrian who was run over by a railroad train in Texas, 
in 1872, and who furnished that lady with a convenient corpse.” 

A peculiar case, that came up in the courts as late as last month and is 
still in litigation, is that of John W. Hillmon, a cattleman of limited 
means and education, who some weeks after his marriage left his home 
in Kansas for the Southwest, having insured his life for $25,000 in favor 


Of his wife. Several weeks afterward, the wife of Hillmon received word 


from the man who had accompanied her husband that he had accidentally 
killed her husband while alone together incamp. At the first inquest a 
verdict of accidental death to John W. Hillmon was rendered, but a 
Second jury at Lawrence found a verdict to the effect that the body was 
ae that of Hillmon, and that the killing had been felonious, the body 
being that of another man, and that Brown, the companion of Hillmon, 
WaSamurderer, It was sworn, in a trial of the case, that later on Brown 
made a verified statement that the body was not that of Hillmon, but of a 
— who had been shot by Hillmon, who disappeared and left Brown 

complete the work of defrauding the insurance companies. Juries 
oie the Hillmon case have repeatedly disagreed, the trial of the case 

an last resulting in the jury standing six to six. 

An impudent attempt to cheat two life companies was made last sum- 





mer by a well-known physician. Fire was discovered in the office of 
Doctor Eli Quigley, in a little town in Iowa called Redding. A cot was 
found in flames, stretched upon which was the body of a man slowly 
consuming. It was thought at first that Doctor Quigley was the burned 
man, but aclose examination proved the body to be that of a man who had 
died and been buried several weeks before. The corpse was in a state of 
decomposition and had been decapitated. Doctor Quigley had insured his 
life for $16,000 just before the fire, and circumstances indicated that the 
body was placed on the cot by the doctor or his allies, and that the office 
had been fired. The criminal was apprehended and sent to prisun, but 
not long ago effected an escape by nearly squeezing his keeper to death 
behind the door of his cell, and then making a dash for liberty. 

A peculiar drowning case occurred in the Iowa river about three years 
ago. A business man carrying considerable life insurance met his death 
under circumstances that pointed to suicide, though there was not suffi- 
cient proof to establish that fact. It appeared, by the testimony of his 
friends, that he was trolling for fish with an unusually heavy line, one end 
of which was passed around his ankle and fastened to the middle of the 
boat. The hook caught in a snag and he was suddenly pulled overboard, 
the boat capsizing. The man’s legs being tied, it was argued by his 
relatives that he could not swim, although a good swimmer. Consider- 
ing that this man's life was largely insured and that he had been found 
in his bed-room a week before unconscious, with the gas turned on full, 
the death was regarded as occurring under peculiarly suspicious circum- 
stances, though the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of ‘‘ death by 
accidental drowning.” 

Several months ago Cynthia Harshmer was arrested for poisoning her 
husband. In less than a year after her marriage to John Harshmer, it ap- 
pears that the shrewd woman induced him to insure his life for $5000, 
after having wasted a great deal of his money in dissipation and extrava- 
gance. Her obliging husband complied, and then she began to carry out 
a cold-blooded plot to end his life by administering arsenic in gradual 
doses. The poor man grew weaker day by day, skilled physicians were 
called in, but the slow death went on until, by a larger dose, a certain 
doctor discovered the presence of arsenic in a glass containing the man’s 
liquor, and the guilty wife was placed under arrest. 

Not long agoa Fall River, Mass., physician of good repute was accused 
of having introduced consumptives and others suffering with incurable 
diseases to various assessment life associations, having some of the poli- 
cies made payable to himself. The physician deceived the associations 
by making false certificates regarding the health of uninsurable persons, 
and was the head of aring to conduct this graveyard business, When 
the schemes were exposed, the culprits fled, and it is doubtful if any of 
them were ever brought to justice. It is stated that in some instances 
spurious bodies were substituted as those of insured persons, and the 
associations paid money for such alleged deaths, 

A case in New Jersey attracted attention about eighteen months ago. 
Doctor Rufus W. Peacock and J. D. Hartington were arrested and con- 
victed in Jersey City for conspiring to defraud a well-known assessment 
life: association. The trouble appears to have been attributable, in a 
measure, to the practice of the society in issuing policies to persons hav- 
ing no insurable interest in the life of the insured, thus offering a direct 
temptation to fraud. Doctor Peacock was an examining physician of the 
society, and on his certificate Marvin B, Corey, a son of Elam W. Corey, 
was admitted to membership for $5000. Two months afterward Doctor 
Peacock certified to his death from pneumonia. A certain young woman 
was induced to sign her name as a beneficiary cousin of the deceased, to 
whom a part of the money was supposed to be paid, and the remainder to 
the father. Inreality Doctor Peacock received $3000 and Corey received 
$2000. Dr. Peacock and his accomplice were sentenced to two years in 
State prison, but the former was recently pardoned by the State Court of 
Pardons. 

A bloody murder was perpetrated at a retired place in Pennsylvania, 
called Indiantown, some years ago. Joe Reber was killed by five of his 
neighbors for the insurance money on his life, and all five were eventually 
brought to justice and paid the penalty by hanging. It is a superstition 
in the vicinity of the murder that all night long a ghostly apparition hovers 
about the place where the murder occurred, and when spoken to cries, 
“Oh, my God,” and disappears in the air with a terrible shriek. Trav- 
elers at night avoid the road leading through the neighborhood. 

In June last a heavy-browed Italian insurance swindler was arrested at 
Cleveland, He gave his name as Antonio Accetta, and he had come from 
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Catskill, N. Y., where a warrant had been sworn out against him by a 
young girl, a former sweetheart. He proposed to insure his life for 
$10,000, skip the town, get rid of the girl, and by establishing his death, 
obtain the insurance-money, sufficient to make him arich maccaroni eater 
for life. He had been a sailor, was a good swimmer, and after getting 
his life policy in good shape, went to the river bank, took off his clothes 
for a bath, and, after swimming around for a while, suddenly dived under 
the water, and failed to reappear. It was supposed that he was drowned, 
though the body was not recovered, and the brotherof Antonio demanded 
the $10,000 insurance, The life companies placed the matter in the hands 
of detectives, however, with the result stated. After diving, the gentle 
Antonio swam along distance under water, coming up ata point con- 
cealed from view, where he had secreted another suit of clothes, 

The scandal about Lady Aylesford and a well-known English lord is 
familiar to the English reading public. Gossip about her was widespread 
when Lord Aylesford, her husband, died in the early part of the present 
year. Aylesford was a fast liver; he squandered a fortune, and then in- 
sured his life for $2,000,000 in several English companies, left for 
America, and died, it is stated, of liver disease at Big Springs, an obscure 
Texas town. English life policies generally contain the clause that the 
policyholder shall not go beyond the thirty-third parallel of latitude, and 
this town was south of the thirty-third, which was a clear violation of the 
policy contract. After mature consideration, the different companies 
have agreed to pay the sum, deducting so much out as was due as extra 
premium for his residence in Texas. 

Many cases are on record in Great Britain of attemps to defraud life in- 
surance companies, and hundreds of efforts have proved successful. Not 
many years ago a man followed his own"coffin—or, rather, the coffin con- 
taining his supposed corpse—to the grave, with intent to defraud a certain 
life company. A few weeks ago a man by the name of William Mellor 
was committed to prison in England for having registered his own death 
and obtaining insurance money under false pretenses. 

A notable instance of the probable effect of a woman’s tears on a jury 
was recently reported in the London papers. Isaac Lotinga insured his 
life, not very long before he died, for $15,000. On apparent good grounds 
the companies refused to pay the money, alleging that Lotinga had drank 
to excess, and committed suicide at last by swallowing carbolic acid ; 
and this appears to have been backed by the verdict of the coroner's jury, 
which was to the effect that Lotinga committed suicide while in sound 
mind. During the first trial of the case, to compel one of the companies 
to pay, the widow explained that she had broken a bottle containing car- 
bolic acid, that she had poured what was left into an empty whiskey bot- 
ile labeled ‘‘ Mountain Dew,” and that her husband drank the contents 
accidentally. Seeking for something to drink, he was not able to distin- 
guish between the smell of carbolic acid and whiskey, she said, and had 
devoured the carbolic acid, remarking what ‘‘ particularly bad whiskey” 
it was, and then laid down and died. On the first trial, about eight 
months ago, the judge, in his charge to the jury, submitted the following 
points for their consideration: Did Lotinga commit suicide; and, next, 
was he at the time and for some time before taking out the policy a man 
of intemperate habits? The court stated that an answer on either of these 
points in the affirmative would be a verdict for the defendant company. 
The case was given to the jury, but they were unable to agree and were 
discharged. The second trial, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, occupied 
a large part of last month, and it is stated that the widowed Mrs. Lotinga 
made it ‘‘ the greatest effort of her life.” She conducted her own case, 
her lawyers allowing her to do it, and she won the suit against a formid- 
able array of counsel and a host of adverse witnesses. She was at once 
plaintiff, witness and counsel. She addressed the jury in a speech occu- 
pying fully three hours, during which she exhibited much emotion, reduc- 
ing her listeners to tears and to pity. She carried her point, getting 
judgment for the full amount claimed, notwithstanding that the court 
had delivered a charge virtually in favor of the company. 

A quite recent insurance murder was, perhaps, the most horrible of any 
related. Mrs. A. A. Hurd of Kansas had $15,000 insurance on the life 
of her aged mother, Mrs. Poinsett. Mrs. Hurd quarreled with her hus- 
band, got a divorce from him, and then, changing her name to Frankie 
Morris, removed with her mother from her former home in Neosho 
county to Chanute. At this place the old lady’s death took place sud- 


denly, and a hasty burial followed. Strange rumors induced the insur- 
ance companies to make an investigation; the woman’s body was disin- 
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terred, and arsenic discovered in the stomach, toge i 
dences of foul play. Frankie Morris had in the pena “e 
against the companies for the insurance money, and pa a h 
divorced husband to conduct the case. Recently she was indicted 
murder, however, and the county attorney took charge of the case e 
Many other instances could be mentioned of asimilar charact 
tory of life insurance murders and other deeds of crime to get 
fill volumes. Doubtless it is unsatisfactory for life insurance Man 
to consider that hundreds of designs to defraud their conguiaatae 
proved successful, for many of the frequent attempts that come to lj re 
show such ingenuity and cunning that the companies are nanan 
baffled in the endeavor to obtain proof of fraud, and, in many pos 
their suspicions are not even aroused, : 
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Fight Fire with Fire. 


WE believe that the time has arrived when active and aggressive measures 
should be taken against co-operative, assessment and mutual aid insur. 
ance. These organizations have each and all of them a status under the 
law. They are empowered to insure lives upon the assessment plan 
under certain well-established and well-defined conditions. The volume 
of business which has been accomplished is simply astonishing, The 
amount of risks exceed that of the regular life insurance companies by 
nearly $1,000,000,000. 

Experience has shown pretty conclusively that there is but little use in 
attempting to contend against organizations of this sort upon the basis of 
mathematics, or of past experience, or of bad management, or by any of 
the ordinary arguments in use. The insurance seems to be cheap, and 
this one fact demolishes all the usual arguments which can be brought to 
bear against it. Indeed, the thrift of these offices under adverse criticism 
seems to be not a little remarkable. That they are bad, that they are 
rotten in many instances, that they are not worthy of patronage, no one 
who has carefully and impartially examined the whole matter can doubt, 
Notwithstanding this, in volume of insurance they seem to beat the old- 
line companies in the ratio of pretty nearly two to one, 

Now the proper thing to do is to fight fire with fire. Let the regular 
offices issue term policies, with dividends paid quinquennially, Atall 
ordinary rates this will furnish insurance, taking one five years with 
another, at as near cost as is practicable. Further than this no office can 
go. Let the assured have the right at any time within five years to tum 
his contract into a life or endowment policy by paying the difference 
between the premiums and the interest thereon. Give the still fur 
ther option of renewing the contract at the end of the policy term, 
provided that the insured will leave all the accumulated surplus of 
the first term with the office to apply to the level reduction of the 
premium during the second term. These options would relieve the 
contract from the criticism that insurance could not be continued during 
the whole life. 

To the ordinary man a contract of this sort would possess many 
advantages. It would furnish insurance at the lowest rate at which 
it could be had consistently with safety. It would give the assured 
the advantage of an accumulation of assets, and it would enable the 
office to withdraw from the ranks of the assessment offices many of the 
best agents. 

The tendency has been among our life insurance managers to run in 
ruts, This may have the merit of conservatism and safety if the rut mas 
in the right direction, but if it runs in the wrong it may lead to disaster, 
The true idea is to adapt the plans and methods to the work in hand, and 
to arrange, forces so as to overcome opposition. Every man may bring 
to the surface facts which should be met by some modified methods. 
Like the skillful general, change plans with every change in the enemy's 
front. In this way the highest success can be won. 

We believe that the time has come for the advent of term insurance, 
and that the office which will introduce it and work it intelligently and 
actively can do alarge and valuable business. The whole force of the 
co-operative organizations has been used to declaim against ordinary 
whole life insurance in favor of some cheaper form of protection. The 
term or cheaper form of policy has been thus well advertised. The peat 
is ripe. What office will be the first to reach out and pluck it?- 
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delivered in the preceding calendar year : 


Business of British Life Insurance Companies. 


Tue following is a comparative view of the premium incomes of ninety British life offices, published by The Commercial World and exhibited in the 
returns made to the House of Commons by the Board of Trade, and printed in The Blue Books for the years ending 1871-1884 ; with the increase or 
decrease in each case from 1871 to 1884. The figures relate solely to the life premium income, less the amount paid for reinsurances, the considera- 
tion for annuities being excluded. The dates at the heads of the columns are those of The Blue Book ; in almost every case the accounts are those 
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————— : 
Name or Orrice. 4 1872.| 1873.| 1874.| 1875.) 1876.) 1877. 1878.| 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. : 
° = 
£ £ £ z 2 z £ z z z 2 £ £ z £ 
Atlas. 97,510 | 96,168 | 96,190 | 97,159 | 94,382 | 92,508 | 91,587 | - gt,582| 88,333 | 85,847] 83,470) 81,106| 80,554] 79,735] 17775| ------ 
Alliance. 92,552 | 91395 | 87.509 | 92,902 | 94,289 | 95,260 | 95,985 | 99,881] 99,003] 100,295.) 101,884 | 103,908 | 109,244] 112, 
Argus : 39,099 pors46 34.038 32,923 | 31,268 | 29,409 | 27,949] 26,475| 25,892] 23,185] 21,388 | 29,307/ 18,337] 16,665 
Bnitis 2% 41440 | 86,082 | ...... 91,561 | 96,050 | 99,274 | 101,962] 103,980] 107,869 208.907 112,560 | 119,104 1344873 
British Equitable. - w 91,534 ey 102,839 |108,005 |114,027 |120,736 | 126,282] 130,562] 102,955 | 135,658 138,659 140,809 | 144, 
British 2922) 3.752] 4, 6,421 | 8,001 | 12,272 | 17,376] 33,387 | 40,005] 49,243] 58,924) 734 95.448 | 118,017 
Briton Medical... 220,855 |220,334 |224,453 |224,102 |216,267 |183,454 [165,331 | 157,713 | 150,984 | 135,62t | 128,555 | 122,270] 113,007| 104, 
Caledonian 44,005 | 46,178 | 47,150 | 49,035 | 49.311 | 56,218 ’ 64,073 | 65,95" 1166 8, 73,000 665 | 81,247 
Church of England 72,110 | 75,779 | 76,428 5 76,423 | 755459 | 775135| 77.135] 76,708 760323 74,263 2,422 | 71,205] 73,105 
City of 107,978 |110,78t |115,348 |121,684 |125,933 |"3%,027 |t31,397 | 134,919] 136,920] 138,865 144,869 144,836 | 148,140] 149,74) 
Clergy al...-----------------0| 1829 | -..... 160,170 | 167,279 |170,553 |173.276 |£79,972 |190,65' 196,517 | 202,136 | 205,625 .024 | 216,378 | 214,254 | 219,31 
Clerical 155,503 |166,618 |169,793 |t71,745 |174,900 |181,386 |186,180 | 185,434 | 184,807 | 182,226] 186,474] 190, 194.092 | 197, 
Commercial Unio 58,278 | 71,074 | 73.453 | 75,052 | 78,822 | 81,562 | 89,937| 97,187] 99,835 | 99,468] 100,661 | 140,970/ 109,702| 114,014 
Crown 121,390 |'27,444 |129,869 [133.377 |134,126 138.135 139,348 | 138,788 | 140,819 | 137,226] 141,630| 139,806| 142,869/ 147 
Eagle..... 299,853 |290,522 |284,974 |271,087 |266,843 |264,449 [259,771 | *132,103 | 247,173 | 241,535 | 232,932] 231,982| 222,731] 217,776 
- : 222,268 (223,405 |221,464 |226,632 |226,530 |225,467 |224,802 _ 227,231 | 228,223 | 227,490] 227.973 $95,909 232,582 | 223.645 
Edinburgh... 98,148 | 108,032 | 115,830 |137,374 |135,530 |150,062 |157,843 | 165,655 | 166,279 | 171,012] 174,864 177.37) 180,227 | 187,063 
Emperor ..--------.- ---- 11,093 | 23,047 | 12,033 | 14,140 | 15,317 | 17,405 | 16,347] 14,352] 16,212 | 13,864] 15,255] 12, 12,185 | — 10,601 
tnglish and Scottish Law 108,346 | 101,981 |106,407 |108,367 |1x5,673 [122,414 |£25,334 | 129,617] 130, 129,072 | 128 132,291 | 130,865] 128,188 
Equitable 144,604 |145,111 |149,276 |152,826 |150,4¢1 [151.350 |149,961 | 149,706] 148,275 | 147,6 148,177 | 148,027| 147,588 | 149,038 
Equity and Law 92,841 | 96,754 |108,199 |114,419 [112,753 [116,197 |120,684 | 123,589 | 125,483] 129,083 | 131,226/ 132.910] 139,1r0| 147,865 
farmers and General 10,834 | 10,877 | X0,513 | 10,177 | 10,317 | 10,034 | 9,749 9,94¢ 9v 9.135 8,841 8,354 8,034 71793 
Friends Provident... 4) 74,084 032 | 74,321 | 77,288 | 81,110 | 84, 81,284 83,252 87,282 92,063 1027 | 123,724 | 174,117 
. 59,992 | ©4,5¢8 | 68,217 | 72,078 | 75,766 | 83,289 | 89,281 | 95,303 | 100,384 | 104,95t | ttx,071| 116,820}. 124,708 | 125,601 
Great Britain... 51,290 | 59.494 | 64,056 | 66,468 | 69,384 | 76,975 77,874 70,149| 65,917 1,0 7,62 | 27,483] 20,940/ --.... 
Gresha: 347,026 |362,317 |374,240 |378,826 | 381,767 |389,418 |406,716 | 413,617 | 432,5 446.992 | 480, 494,582 | 529,10r | 547,434 
Guardian 121,53" | £20,738 |121,475 |t17,791 |117,480 115,800 |114,384 £15,500 114,919 | 114,040] 116,081 | 112,172 | 186,727 |§ 185,27 
Jand in-Hand 117,009 | 139,096 |125,422 |128,573 |129,728 |130,963 |134,854 | 136,264] 137,975 | 139,504] 144,738] 144.614] 148,124 150.33 
imperial Life 84,262 | 83,419 | 83,601 81.963 bani 80,696 | 81,497 1,442 . 163] 78,812] 78,1 79, 1,752 
sh 38,726 | 40,522 gr-446 42, 45,561 | 49,003 | 55,481 | 60,498 | 60,071} 62633] 78,814 | 80,472) 79,472] 795733 
Law 271,186 544 |268,258 ——_ 263,275 |253.433 |254,074 | 254,784 | 258,236| 247.785 | 250,082 | 243,080| 242,618/ 229,791 
Law I 11,832 | 11,753 | 9,384 | 6,810) 5,62 | 4,743/ 4,335 3,784 2,530 2,188 1,987 1,640 1,598 1,523 
pal — 3 47.282 ie Baw sue 56,526 cites —— sss 195-909 Sue Rn: RA Ri poe 74,874 ~~ 
and General ......-....-.---- 129,529 |'25, »893 |t32,897 135,441 |136, 1285 42.5 37434 J 36. 38, 137,252 | ------ x 
Life Association of Scotland ........ 1838 [235,910 |247,262 |259,294 |370,373 |288,005 |303,515 |217,670 | 328,454 | 326,233 | 323,082] 334,700] 337,727| 344,971 | 350,266| -....- 114,356 
Liverpool and London and Globe...| 1836 |254,805 |256.743 |254,173 |244,831 244,507 243,064 237,656 | 235,930 | 229,82 mee 225,316 | 223,572| 225,222| 228,415 | 26,390] ~..... 
London Assurance.........---.---- 1720 |147,562 "44.879 152,154 |156,756 |159,833 |160,562 |r6z,095 | 159,455 "59.379 156,198 | 51,161 | 152,993 | 150,033| 152,802] --...- 5.240 
London and Lancashire -...---..... 1862 | 26,358 | 28,4 45929 | 39,310 | 42,232 | 43.886 | 49,093/ 55,847 5 59,388 | 70,939 34250 
London and Provincial Law........ 1845 | 79,845 | 79,97 2.383 | 81,53 776 585 | 83,811 | 80,740) 78,472 76,513 | 744 665 
On Ieee Fea woes eeneeeeeee = 267,791 275546 280,454 a 291.104 oo oe 307,629 1323 | 30,930] 3153 
a BOP. wccccccecccoce 1,892] 2,1 2,912 " 142 4170 12 931 
Marine and General_............... 1852 | 21,324 Pan Payer Poca one in| Ry 2 “f Pray 
Metropolitan.............-.-------. 1835 |133,282 |134,280 |137,557 |139,081 . 144,220 |145,585 | 147,815 | 149,735 
Midland Counties................-- 185t | 35494] 3:278 | 3,392] 3,084] 2,867] 2,745 | 2,633 2,741 2,877 
fatual.............--.------------ 1834 | 74.207 | 76,243 | 755565 | 77,204 | 79,193 | 80,677 | 80,944] 81,046/ 81, 
National of Ireland 1822 | 13,895 | 15 252] 13,645 | 13.688 | ...... 13,215 | 7,030 1 "Oho 14,756 
Pitistbsencotecascncesecosece 1830 | 71,038 | 62,529 | 61, 59,895 | 61,136 | 66,838 | 67,675 me 6b.o52 
National Provident ........ medeiniinn 1835 |237,%53 |242,000 |245,203 |236,639 |238,744 |245,193 |250,000| 256,024 | 323,837 
North British and Mercantile ...... 1823 |268,184 |284.879 ~ 5 283,189 287,622 |289,123 |307,911 309,894 | 312,78 
Sih cSanccusscsavcocsseans 1836 |120,838 |119,931 sogabe 138,541 [133,006 [141,345 148,225 | 157,581 | 157,817 
SEN TIMOR ccccccsccccccecess 1808 | 176,966 |189,653 | 168,254 | ---... 159,565 |158,219 [159,047 | 158,222| 159,272 
Patriotic of Ireland ...........-.... 1824 | 11,564] 11,189] 11,255 | 10,322 | 10,041 | 9,425| 9,639 9,571 | 10,194 
Pi icbtcosn cn cnscccccccossoce seee 1864 | 7,121 | 9,343] 14,210 | 17,705 | 25,091 | 35,654 | 48,190/ 58,397 | 73,690 | 
PE tevtwewcenee cescowsectesooss 1797 | 931041 | 91,174 | 90,263 | 90,821 | 92,134 | 90,559 | 89,293 86,310 $9,093 | ry ’ 
IVE 22-22 enneenneneeeeeene -| 1870 | .. .... | ----.. 7,326 | 26,420 | 40,973 | 48,085 | 40,006/ 31,280) 32,194 36,8385] 36,908] 4r 
66,899 | 69,422 | 71,813 Oo1345 89,132 | 0,272 2219 | 88,1 | 100,551 | 102,754 | 104,397 
155,148 |158,338 |158,394 |158,738 | 162,073 |186,234 | 182,836 181,98 | 185,604 | 189,497] 197,987 
34,751 | 34y 34,332 | 33,489 | 32,082 | 33.035 | 32,427] 32,629/ 33,030 32,079] 32,395 
dniatane Belews () iD (1) | th) }t,042,993 | 1,228,883 | 1,407,144 |1,608,849 [1,849,494 
excess | conece (i) (b () () 91,177 | 100,418 | 1074534 | taove3t 147,236 
309,881 |379,653 |458,262 |579,612 |736,955 9 71444 |T4134,170 |1,329,30% | 1,514,078 |1,728,880 | 1,990,750 
39,20 | 41,439 | 44,171 | 46,736 | 47,945 | 50,667 | $2,383) 55,006 £7198 61 0 
12,719 | 17,281 | 22,694 | 27,895 33,707 | 44,014 8,165 | 72,638 5.228 | 90,248] 120,477 
66,573 | 65,38€ | 67,342 | 70,593 | 745177 | 78,913 5,400 | 85,030 St.404 80,979 | 81.176 
147,786 | 145,594 |t48,411 |148,356 |148,570 |144,346| 142,367] 136,420| 134, ~~ 135,463 | 32,554 
1374995 | €35,902 |137,638 |140,851 |138,898 [137,813 | 138,960] 139,570 | 135y 132,646 | 129.344 
220,784 |221,385 |228,457 |237,415 |240,634 |24%.904 242,555 | 245,058 | 246,514 | 247,194 | 247,190 | 250,181 
15,985 | 17,906 | 19,128 | 20,500 | 22,163 | 23,453 | 25,212| 27,479] 29,333 1,409 33296 aco 
152,868 |154,161 «57,607 167,220 |166,743 |t77.993 |177,074| 178,940] 181,348 | 182,744 | 186,686 188,63" 
179.936 | 180,770 | 183,689 | 186,700 | 191,994 |201,820 | 199,952 204,305 215,497 | 217,127 | 220,661| 223,473 
95439 ee 11,014 4456 15.145 sons 21,456 24,044 27,201 | 29,338 | 33,735] 39-25" 
"Sons | Yovrs | Peng | 76:68 | S7.3t | 95708 | aBcaos | ---n.-{ |* 3.40 | 266,225) 265,864 | 276.87 
192,752 |206,249 |219,656 |243,896 |266,977 |288,295 304,231 | 324,297] 342,230] 359.792] 372,373] 397,751 
81.568 | 87 049 | 90,637 | 93,596 | 97,049 [101,415 107,203 | 129,924 | 130,536| 128,470] 130,8 32.998 
424,180 |444,385 | 466,84 |495:69t $16,890 | 538,407 |656,-22 | §79.195| 594,212 | 600,775 | 638,736 | 661,678 
Sram de TTT t tenn en neeeneeeceeee| 1845 | ------ 9547 | 70,678 | 70,664 | 71,758 | 71,39 74,700) 74,625) 73,049 76409 oe $2,227 
‘ 504,786 |536,899 |531,007 |538,612 |543,431 |565,127 |561,368 | 575,222 $87,236 572. 584, 601,224 
125,334 |149,470 | 151,053 |176,373 |164,608 | 170,063 | 186,954 | 197,298 pare | 207,631 wab.ios 225,730 
119, 35 124,512 (124,111 | 123,654 |125,918 |129,712 |127,052 | 130,443 128, =e 128, 129,108 
or.58 84,272 | 85,031 | 92,870 | 93,183 | 97,999 [100,901 | 97,524 | 100,378 +5 104,948 | 104,331 
1 22,665 | 22,834 | 21,646] .....- 22,321 | 22,236 | 22,140 21,514 21,049 at 20,512 20,900 
1 176,627 | «79,750 | 186,881 193085 201,855 |212,398 |216,372 | 225 232,496 | 235,987 | 246,211 | 244.788 
I 115,095 |123,858 | 123,459 | 120, 121,670 |123.732 |123,624 | 121,239 | 120,770/ 127,725 | 126,282 | 115,349 
1 56, 52.525 | 52,785 | 54,402 Spt St.80g | statas | 5tea92| $1937 52,01 $2,004 | 51,320 
West of hong eneral....----------| 184t | .----- 6,5t0| 7,847| 7.952| 8,740] 10,076| 14,236| 18, 24,393 | 28,54 35,818 | 42,817 
tan aagland 120,823 [117,250 =a 109,055 ys 103,873 ore.eee 103,248 | 102,819 943 94,055 92,109 
10,224 | 10,193 | 11, 11,853 | 12, 12,898 | 13,688 14,937 13,792 15,179 18,403 18,001 
37,602 | 39.413 | 40,540 | 42,609 | 43,978 | 44,862 | 45.560] 46,182] 46,960) 4 “i 46,110] 46,653 
Y 26,414 | 26,955 | 28,982 | 30,661 | 33, 35.719 ae 40.013] 42,78 445: 45.400 | 47,054 7 
40,012 | 40,033 | 40,196 | 39,281 | 39, 40,869 | 40, 43,333 | 49 39485 | 39,384] 40,092) 42,053 | 41049/ ------ 1,037 






























































* The Eagle having altered the date of the closing of its business 
+ This amount is for seven and one-half months only, 
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Self-Ignition and Explosion in Mills. 


MYsTERIOUS fires and explosions often occur in flour mills, and both ex- 
pert and layman are at loss to explain its origin. It is a well-known fact 
that fast-traveling engine belts generate electricity. There is, perhaps, no 
example which as vividly illustrates this as the steam engine plant for 
generating the incandescent light in the Royal Theatre at Dresden. The 
quantity of electricity generated here by the belt is so large that the best 
electrical machine could not excel it. All the various experiments gen- 
erally instituted with an electrical machine, may also be tried with the 
driving belt. We formerly were of the opinion that the proximity of the 
dynamo machine exerted a great influence, whereupon we instituted a 
series of experiments with the driving belts of other mills and factories, 
and more or less obtained the same results. It is not the purpose of this 
article to induce others to enter the same field, but to use it as a basis on 
which to build our argument for explaining many mysterious conflagra- 
tions, especially in grist mills, in which the flour dust suddenly becomes 
ignited without provocative cause. Supported by our experiments, we 
are fully convinced that these mysterious occurrences can be ascribed to 
the electricity generated by the driving belts; because in almost every 
plant this electricity is absorbed by the metallic parts, and these generally 
being in conductive connection with each other, it is harmlessly passed 
down into the earth. The case is very different, however, in mills with 
so-called French burrs. These, being composed of a number of smaller 
pieces, are kept together by iron bands; but these bands stand so there 
is no conducive connection with each other—they are insulated by the 
non-conductive stone. It is evident that the bands nearest to the driving 
belt will absorb positive electricity, and in tenor with the known princi- 
ple of the Leyden jars, generate negative electricity in the next band ; 
when a sufficient quantity of each has been stored in the respective 
bands, and obtained the necessary tension, the two electricities will seek 
to neutralize each other by the springing over of an intense spark, and 
thus produce the ignition of easily ignited flour dust. 





Fatal Cases From Powerful Electrical Currents, 


WE have in many previous instances pointed out the great danger of 
electrical wires, and many a fireman can doubtless tell his unpleasent ex- 
perience with them. In fact, we are almost tempted to paraphrase Lord 
Tennyson’s celebrated Charge of the Six Hundred: ‘‘ Cannons (or wires) 
to the right of us,” etc. None of these wires, however, are as dangerous 
to the life and health as those for conducting electrical light, and since 
many of our readers have to ‘‘wrestle” with them almost daily, it is 
necessary that weshould recommend to them all caution. We see by 
our exchanges that two losses of life occurred in England within the past 
year under the following circumstances : 

In the first case, which occurred September 27, 1884, the deceased, a 
young man twenty-one years old, laid at the same time both hands 
upon a dynamo machine used for illuminating purposes by a firm at the 
hygienic exposition in London, and received so powerful a charge that he 
dropped down dead on the spot. The coroner’s autopsy revealed the fact 
that no external lesion had taken place, excepting a small spot between 
the thumb and palm of the left hand, All the signs, condition of his 
heart, blood vessels, blood, etc., were those characteristic of a death by 
a stroke of lightning. 

Two months after this occurrence a similar accident happened in a steel 
works at Middlesborough, England. A part of the shops is illumined 
by electric light. On the evening of November 28, 1884, the engineer in 
charge noticed that one of the lamps showed a flickering light. For the 
purpose of remedying the defect he handled the lamp so carelessly that 
he was killed at the instant. He took the precaution of straightening the 
charcoal point with a piece of wood, but the lamp went out suddenly and 
he imagined, perhaps, that the connection had been broken. He seized 
it with both hands, whereupon he received the charge, with the conse- 
quences stated. 

The reporter of the first case, the well-known electrician, M. Cromp- 
ton, asserts that he has heard of no instance when the life of a person was 
jeopardized by an electric current of a strength not to exceed 600 Volts. 
He adds that it is common to use far higher tensions, for the sake of 
economy, but that in this case especially the authorities of the exposition 
should ‘not have considered such pitiful compunctions to prevail, in the 














presence of a constant throng, to use a great electro-dynamic force and 
therewith create a constant source of danger to life. 

Professor W. H. Stone, censor of the College of Medicine at Paris, has 
for some time exhaustively experimented with dynamic force, oda we 
may await his early report with interest. 

The favorably known Professor Dolbear, also, has been engaged with 
the subject of neutralizing the dangers of electric currents with high ten. 
sion, He found that when he moistened his hands with oil he raised the 
resistance of his body by 10,000 or 12,000 ohms., and furthermore ascer- 
tained that paraffine is as effective for this purpose as oil. 

The dangerous influence of such powerful currents upon the human 
body are weakened still more by wearing a pair of gloves saturated in Oil, 
Professor Dolbear estimates the resistance caused hereby to be so much 
that, with other ordinary precautions, wires in which circulate currents up 
to 80,000 Volts. can be handled with impunity. 





A Sketch with Borrowed Lights. 
““Wippy Mutroy is dead!” Such was the announcement made to me 
on presenting myself at the door of a house in S—— street. The speaker 
was a burly fellow of some forty years, and proved to be the son of the 
deceased woman. In response to the invitation, ‘‘ Should you like to see 
her, sor?” I walked into the death-chamber ; the room was large; a 
number of women were assembled, performing various offices, such as 
making a canopy of sheets over the coffin, arranging candles in large 
brass candlesticks, and filling plates with snuff and tobacco, and group- 
ing together a number of long clay pipes. The lid of the coffin, witha 
shining inscription plate, was leaning against the wall, which bore the 
name and age of deceased and a Biblical quotation. I could not help ex. 
pressing my surprise at the age given on the coffin lid, which was stated 
to be fifty years, seeing that the son was at least forty ; and my astonish. 
ment was increased by the reply, ‘‘ Well, you see, sor, we had herina 
club, and she was enrolled a good deal younger in order to get more 
money.” To this I remarked, ‘‘ You may find your mistake out, my 
friend, and your attempt to defraud the club may be discovered, ia which 
case you will get nothing, unless, indeed, you get six months’ imprison. 
ment.” ‘‘ Never fear, sor; sure I know how to work it, and it’s meself 
will give you a lesson if you will come along with me.” We turned down 
the street, my new acquaintance remarking, ‘‘She was a good woman, 
sor, and a good mother, and, although she has been in the enjoyment of 
bad health for a number of years, she has been able to get her livin’, 
widout throublin’ one ov us, with that mangle you saw standing behind 
the door. Now, what do you think she has done with that same mangle? 
Well, she has left it to the clargy, and they are to find out a respectable 
widdy in the parish, and she is to have it as long as she likes, and then 
the clargy are to hand it down to another respectable widdy.” Here we 
arrived at the house of the doctor who had attended his mother. He 
rang the bell, and the door was opened by a smart little servant, who, in 
answer to Mulroy’s inquiry, ‘‘ Is himself within?” ushered us into the 
surgery, where, after waiting a few minutes, we were joined by the doctor, 
who inquired, ‘‘ Well, Michael, and how’s your mother to-day?” “She's 
gone, sor; heaven be her bed,” was Michael’s reply. ‘‘ Poor soul, it is 
a great release; she has suffered greatly ; chronic bronchitis is a terrible 
malady. I suppose you have come for a certificate ?” asked the doctor. 
‘“‘ Yes, sor, if ye plaze.” The doctor produced a book and commenced 
filling in the following answers to his queries. ‘‘ What’s her name?” 
“Judith Mulroy.” “Age?” ‘‘ Fifty.” ‘‘If ye plaze, sor, don’t put 
chronic on the sertifikat,” says Michael. ‘‘ Oh, you've got her in a club?” 
says the doctor ; ‘‘ that accounts for her being so young.” And Michael 
chuckled, and the doctor chuckled, and, handing Michael the certifi- 
cate, he conducted us to the door, playfully remarking, ‘‘ You're a great 
rogue, Michael.” ‘‘That’s thrue for yer honor, I am,” laughingly an- 
swered Michael. On gaining the street, I could not help expressing 
my astonishment that a man of position and education such as the 
doctor’s shouJd be so unscrupulous as to lend himself to such @ 
shady transaction as that I had just witnessed. “Sure, he doesn't 
care,” says Michael. ‘‘He often has the same job to do, and he 
knows that the more money I can get the sooner he'll be paid ; 
besides, the club is rich and it don’t hurt anyone. But did you 
notice,” said Michael, changing the subject, ‘‘that boy of the doctor's 
cleaning them pewter plates as we kem out?” I informed my innocent 
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companion that it was silver the boy was cleaning. ‘‘Silver, sor? Sure, 
it wouldn’t want cleaning if it was silver.” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” I replied, “‘ silver 
tarnishes very quickly ; haven't you ever noticed how dull a shilling gets 
if you keep it in your pocket along time?” ‘‘ Begor, sor, no; I expect 
[ was never able to kape one long enuff.” This reply set me musing at 
the strange mixture of wit and cuteness of Michael, but I was soon roused 
from my reverie by our arrival at the office of the registrar of births and 
deaths, Michael presented the certificate he had obtained from the 
doctor to the registrar, who made a very careful entry of it in his 
register, and while he was filling up an order for burial he inquired: 
“Do you want any certificates for clubs?” ‘‘ Yes, sor,” said Michael, 
“one for the R——.” ‘Only one?” asked the registrar; “why, 
some of you people rarely have less than three, and I have issued as 
many as eighteen for one death.” I was beginning to feel interested, and 
when we were in the street once more I asked, ‘* How long have you had 
your mother in this club?” ‘‘ Well, about fifteen months.” ‘‘ But, from 
what you told me, I gathered that your mother had been ailing for years ; 
surely no club would enroll a sickly person as a member ?” With a look 
of ineffable scorn, mingled with pity for my simplicity, Michael let me 
into the secret, which I shall give in his own words: ‘‘ Well, you see, 
sor, when my mother began to break up I thought it high time to have a 
provision made for a respectable funeral in case of her death; so, seeing 
acollector passing one day, I told him I wanted to insure my mother in 
his club, *That’s her standing over there,’ says I, pointing to Mrs. 
O'Halloran on the opposite side of the street, ‘who, bedad, to tell the 
tale truth, is not much oulder nor myself ;’ of coorse the collector was 
too glad to get hould of a sixpenny mimber to be very particular, su he 
made me out a card of mimbership, and I have been paying from that 
day to this.” By this time we had arrived at the palatial club offices, 
with its legion of clerks, and our hero handed his papers to one of these 
atthe counter. ‘‘ Are you the widower?” was the first inquiry. ‘‘ No, 
sor,lam not.” ‘*Had Judith Mulroy a husband living ?” was the next 
question, ‘‘ Yes, sor, but he’s dead, heaven rest his sowl.” ‘ What re- 
lation are you then?” ‘‘I’m her ouldest son, sor.” A receipt was then 
taken, and the money, several pounds in gold, handed over the counter. 
By this time I began to feel alarmed, and left the office as if I had been 
shot from a.gun, followed immediately by Michael, whose face might be 
described as one huge grin, and whose general bearing would give one 
the impression that he was quite satisfied with himself. In answer to his 
polite invitation to go and wet it, I just as politely declined, leaving him 
my sincere thanks for ‘‘ letting me into the secret,” and wending my way 
homewards, vowing to keep out of such society in future, and feeling the 
truth of the old saying that one half the world does not know how the 
other half lives. —Guardian, London. 





Treatment of Cholera. 


Dr, MANKAN G, DADIRAIAN of New York, formerly of Constantinople, 
Turkey, gives the following in The Medical Record : 

That most estimable gentleman, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who spent forty 
years in Constantinople, and who had a wide and interesting experience 
in different epidemics, says in his book: ‘‘ If you prepare for it (cholera), 
twill not come. I think there 1s no disease which may be avoided with 
#0 much certainty. But providential circumstances, or the thoughtless 
indiscretions of some member of a household, may invite the attack, and 
the challenge will never be refused.” The greatest danger lies in the 
contact with choleraic discharges. This danger is greater than that of 


Contact with the patient himself, To avoid this danger the stools should 


be thoroughly disinfected, and the closets where they are emptied should 
Feceive a thorough charge of the disinfecting agent. The disinfectants 
that are always kept in the houses of Europeans residing in Alexandria 
a as follows ; First, two parts of carbolic acid and roo parts of water; 
second, twenty parts of ferrous sulphate and 100 parts of water; third, 
one part of chloride of lime and eight parts of water. Either one of these 
may be mixed with the dejecta in the proportion of one to ten, and greatly 

Muted with water for urinals and closets, 

The treatment of cholera. Without entering into the pathology and 
‘ymptomatology of the disease, herewith is given the most simple and 
Practical method of treatment, which has yielded good results in Con- 
Stantinople and Asia Minor. There are four stages of cholera, requiring 





each a more or less different treatment: (a) Choleraic diarrhoea ; (6) true 
cholera, with rice watex discharges ; (c) collapse ; (¢) reaction. 

(2) Choleraic diarrhoea, This is the most important stage to be taken 
into consideration. At the first appearance of this symptom, treatment 
should be begun, Many are careless about the matter and forfeit their 
lives in consequence, for this is the time when treatment is most effica- 
cious. Sometimes this stage lasts one or two days; again only two or 
three hours, and then the succeeding stages follow with fearful rapidity, 
The patient must remain at home, stop his regular eating and drinking, 
and take as follows: 


B Chloroform, 


Brandy.......+++.. Sispeceeve Ve iibedsceuviuwed % iijss. 
M. Sig.—One tablespoonful every two to three hours in water. 


One dose will often stop the diarrhoea, but it is safer to continue the 
remedy in half doses until the next day, This is the method mostly used 
in the English army in India. In Turkey, however, another mixture is 
generally used—known as ‘‘ Dr. Hamlin’s,” as this gentleman introduced 
it in 1848 with great success. It consists of equal parts of laudanum, 
spirits of camphor and tincture of rhubarb. Thirty drops of this mixture 
may be given ina little water or onalump of sugar. The diarrhea is 
generally checked and great relief is also given to the vomiting and 
colicky pains which are often present. The dosage may be doubled if 
necessary. This remedy also should be continued for a day or two in 
gradually diminishing dosage. The diet should be rice, soup, toasted 
bread and fermented milk (matzoon). 

(6) True cholera. Here we find cramps, colicky pains, vomiting and 
diarrhoea. The stools may succeed each other at intervals of from ten 
minutes to several hours. In India calomel is used in this stage, in 
hourly doses of ten grains, till the stools present their normal color and 
odor. This remedy is not much used in Constantinople, where ‘* Dr. 
Hamlin’s No. 2 Mixture,” as it is called, has worked charmingly. It 
consists of equal parts of laudanum, tincture of capsicum, tincture of 
ginger and tincture of cardamon seeds. Dose, thirty to forty drops 
in a little water, given after each movement. After the third dose both 
the diarrhoea and vomiting are usually stopped. In this stage sinapisms 
must be applied to the stomach, abdomen, calves'and feet. Diet: Rice 
water, crust wafers, chamomile tea, 

(c) Collapse. Here spirits are our only sheet anchor. Brandy or 
whiskey may be given every half hour in tablespoonful doses, Sinapisms, 
hot bottles, etc., are useful. The condition is one of the greatest gravity, 
but by no means hopeless. Many are pulled through. 

(d@) Reaction. As soon as the patient rallies, the treatment must be 
carried entirely on general principles. After reaction has fairly set in, 
great care must be taken to prevent a relapse or a typhoid condition, which 
may prove fatal, 





Carelessness and Insurance. 


IGNORANCE and carelessness, says The Insurance Age, are at the bottom 
of the great fire loss of this country. Carelessness in regard to seemingly 
insignificant things frequently leads to magnificent conflagrations. The 
servant girl may not know that there is any danger in pouring oil on a 
fire she has started, but she ought to know. Her mistress certainly 
knows, and it would seem as if she ought to communicate her knowledge. 
Anybody with the brains of a bat ought to know that the parlor match is 
as dangerous as gunpowder, and yet there are great houses where these 
little engines of .destruction are to be found in every room. The annual 
fire loss from the careless use of the parlor match is sufficient to pay a 
handsome dividend on all the capital invested in fire insurance in this 
country. This statement, a guess of course, may seem like an exaggera- 
tion, but those best acquainted with the facts will accept it if applied to 
the last decade. The carelessness of smokers, in general, in the use of 
matches, is something absolutely marvelous. We have known a smoker 
to light his cigar, in his office; and go on with his work, anid: then to be 
startled with a sudden blaze within three feet of his chair. He simply 
dropped the unextinguished match in the waste-paper basket, that was 
all, Another smoker threw his match under his béd, as he walked out 
of his sleeping room, and it chanced to touch the open end of a roll of 
cotton batting. He was a man of philosophical mind, and after the fire 
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had been put out declared it a case of spontaneous combustion. 
smoker will light his pipe while talking or telling a story, and throw 
away his match without as much as looking in the direction it goes. 
danger match, especially in the hands of a smoker, is the wax taper now 
It burns tenaciously, is not easily extinguished, 
and, if left alone where no air is stirring, will burn a pine board. Smok- 
ers take to the matches because they are small. 


so commonly used. 


The day after the great 
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Business and Standing of French Life Companies. 








Chicago fire,a smoker in an unburned portion of the town lighted a 
cigar and threw the match into the street. He was immediately collared 
by a policeman, and denounced by an ex-Mayor who rushed upon the 
scene, To-day, a man may sow the town with lighted matches without 
let or hindrance, inside and outside of shops and hotels, Then, in the 
shadow of their awful calamity, the Chicagoans feared that the wooden 
pavements might take fire. To-day, everybody trusts to insurance, 


Tue following tabulation shows the operation of French life insurance companies in 1884, and a statement of their condition on December 31 


of that year: 






































































































INCREASE OR Dz- 
ANNUITIES RUNNING Annuities RuNNING 
CREASE OF ANNUITIES RESERVED J 
Sums Running} Increaseor |Sums Running DECEMBER 31, 1883. | Decempar 31, 1884. DECEMBER 31, 1884. ror Runuinc Risks, 
December 31,| Decrease of | December 31, 
NAME OF COMPANY. 1883 ( Business 1884 ( 
Reinsurances).| for 1884. {Reinsurances). aia Deferred, . ‘ =, — Deferred,| Insurance Saito 
rg urvivals,| Immediate. | Surviv- | Immediate.| Surviv- | of Ever on 
diate. etc. als, etc. als, etc. Kied. Annuities. Total, 
Francs. Francs. Francs, Francs. | Francs. Francs. | Francs.| Francs. | Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Assurances Generales......| 680,063,269 | + 28,963,968 | 709,027,237 |11,815,225 | 834,956|+ 599,749 |— 3,596 |12,414,974 | 831,360 |158,127,854 |122,215,511 |280,343,365 
UNION ....eeeeeeesereeeees 228,801,289 }+ 6,686,639 | 235,487,928 | 1,770,444] 274,497|— 16,116 |—17,459 | 1,754,328 | 257,038 | 48,027,767 | 17,192,408 | 65,220,175 
Nationale........ errr rr 536,972,275 |+ 13,551,145 | 550,523,420] 8,565,814 | 502,055 |+ 222,375 |+10,047 | 8,788,189 | 512,702 |116,353,004 | 80,303,561 |202,656,565 
Phenix. .....--+++s0-e+ee0s 407,300,409 | + 22,873,048 | 430,174,357 | 2,014,387] 211,571 |+  53,493|+ 8,538 | 2,067, 220,109 | 84,928,862 | 20,479,599 |105,408,461 
Caisse Paternelle.........-| 77,799,015 |+ 3,890,860} 81,690,475] 472,462] 72,795|— 16,120|— 7,838] 456,342] 64,957 | 13,438,159 | 4,002,158 | 17,440,317 
Urbaine ......-..+--.-++++ 142,207,648 |+ 15,212,714 | 157,420,362 jo 87.747 |+  15,428/|+ 2, 90,643 22,208,824 | 5,946,164 | 28,154,988 
Caisse Generale des Fam..| 166,745,354 |— 7,974,360 | 158,770,994 933} 122,102|— 56,360|— 6,314 712,573 | 115,788 | 12,365,758 | 4,947,860 | 17,313,618 
Monde eovcccces 87,018,698 |— 2,774,435 84,244,263 298,103 51,886 | 8,714 |— 2,472 289,389 49.414 | 14,410,209| 2,680,048 | 17,090,257 
Soleil... ,840,580|+ 3,639, 72,480,279 192,740} 61,100|+ 7,506 |— 3,919] 200,24) 57,181 | 9,356,4409| 1,822,399 | 11,178,839 
Bigle ..ccccccccccccccccces 48,835,559 |+ 3,430,332| 52,265,891 61,343 23,668 | + 9,405 |— 262 70,748 23, 5,791,102 669,574 | 6,460, 
Confiance......- 57,890,358 |+ 2,242,235 | 60,132,593 75:244| 40,489|+ 6,746 |— 2,555 81,990] 37,934 5,969,966) 681,837] 6,651,803 
Patrimoine .......+00.++++ 23,170,273 | + 196,575 23,306,848 63,765 50,245 |+ 2,595 |— 2,720 66,360 47,525 | 2,184,341 620,170 | 2,804,511 
Abeille....... Sesecseretess 1845,420/+ 5,004,781 67,940,201 a I eee + oer WENO) escvacce 5,959,408 660,145 | 6,619,613 
PYERCS. occcccccccocesecces 48,163,636 |+ 10,031, 58,195,298 24,886 17,000 |+  45,158|+ 7,641 70,044 24,641 | 4,296,561 704,228 | 5,000,789 
Fonciere.....cccccccccces 35,806,894 |+ 3,669,297; 39,476,191 10,994 7,450 + 17,772 |+ 6,685 28,766} 14,135} 2,725,379 333,308 | 3,058,687 
ree 13,492,388 |+ 917,540} 14,409,928 9,173 200 | + 801|+ 600 9,974 ; 6,063 122,150 968,21 
Providence. ....----.++---- 29,910,966 |+ -7,440,476| 37,351,442 60,121 14,423 |+  12,582\4 4,361 72,703 18,784 | 2,317,923 669,583 2,387 508 
Progres National.....-.--- 9,483,561 |+ 3,969,421 13,452,982 10,068 4,250 |+ 1,273 |+ 1,712 11,341 5, 645,849 122,228 768,077 
Credit Viager............ o]  cvccccccee sekavatiges | “evwiaecess | sens ee ae addeee | “oneees soeede } Seeseee | ccccessoe | s6usecees | Se cose 
Metropole .......cccecceee| seccseece. | coeccccess adicseses a eeieeeee. <cckke) neceien® abeeue ey, Peron merrier cevescoss | cnest ocee 
fost peveebeneesosesoseses 4,896,851 |+ 19,587,472 24,484,323 12,500 790 |+ 127,860/+16,599 140,360 17,389 | 2,819,201 | 1,237,920] 4,057,121 
MPS... cccccccccsccesce Sossesenes cctesectee | ssavsedtee | Sontesed | \esdees' | * veuese Siseen f SSeeeeGNE 2evdeda E dececesee |, <xoseacnel Gee 
Alliance......e.ee00 ceeeee ‘Siseewevesh. /medubalade th -asnewe CiiebadeeGe tpenivel <eebiekih \ceneesh Weesaees RES, eRe. senses 
Totals ....s.ecee+e+++/2,7390,245,043 | + 140,649,969 |2-870,895,012 [26,903,594 3831224 +1,028,349 | +12,514 27,931,943 2,395,738 |512,772,730 |271,410,85r |784,183,58% 
Annuitigs PuRCHASED PreEMIuMSs AND Capt- 
Money Exrenpep sy REASON OF DURING 1884. TALS RECEIVED In 18% 
Sums I T dies 
Insured or Decrease ‘A iti 
NAME OF COMPANY, prs acieibiness of o Busi- sta nuitics pa 
the Year ’ ness During eferre q . nuities 
Payments b: ancella- ‘ - 9? | During 1884.) For Runnin; 
1884. Losses. Eepbetin. tions, Reinsur| Total. the Year. |Immediate. Servivals, iB 1004 (wanes oo 
ances, etc. ” the Year. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. Franes. Francs. Francs. Francs. | Francs. Francs. Francs. Frants. 
Asssurances Generales......-- 82,057,525 | 9,342,060 | 3,264,082 | 40,487,415 | 53,093,557 | + 28,963,968 | 1,296,695 84,720 696,946 | 28,432,578 14,303,784 
Union....------ peccecoonsod¢ 28,696,757 | 3,936,888 | 1,000,901 | 17,072,329 | 22,010,118 | + 6,686,639 148,211 23,995| 141,586 8,873,454 | 1,335 
Nationale ...ciccocccccccscce 55,821,312 | 7,049,632 | 1,157,184 | 34,063,351 | 42,270,167 | + 13,551,145 712,248 60,100} 489,874 | 27,127,640 | 7,702) 
ENIX . ccccccccrcces 5,304,046 | 1,120,821 | 36,953,461 | 43,378.328 | + 22,873,948-| 205,368 31,800} 129,869 | 19,191,347 ae 
Caisse Paternelle... GUE MOG | ccsccses 10,636,276 | 11,627,280 | + 3,890, ee i eee 37,370 3»475»385 276,817 
WED ccccocccocccscccoces ee eer 24,247,278 | 25,813,750 | + 15,212,714 54,086 30,277 | 38,150 5,608,383 556,690 
Caisse Generale des Familles. 1,517,393 | 1,200,467 | 44,420,879 | 47,138,739 |— 7,974,360 49,148 3,481 | 101,126 | 6,222,722 1540 
DOD nnvedovecentovassseess SMURBNE 1 ccceuses 12,254,724 | 13,677,470 |— 2,774,435 8,828 BSED * cccvecss 3,016,228 94: 
Soleil .....-00--+++ Sconccwons 21,111,228 729,508 38,919 | 16,703,042 | 17,471,529 | + 3,639, 15,173 5,500 7,451 2,478,305 131, 
Aigle....... Cobcccccescoe seve] 15,149,942 542,213 137,396 | 11,040,000 | 11,719,609 | + 3,430,332 589 1,537 184 1,889,851 gt 
Confiance......... Ss veesseces 14,043,643 527,93 | sseeeses | 21,279,477 | 11,801,408 | + 2,242,235 1347 £600] ccccsece 2,109,115 ge,000 
Patrimoine ....---...... wccenk, GRRE | SEES]  cesscess 5,899,181 | 6,145,867 | + | 196,575 3, 6,000 569 990, on 
SETS eeee-| 21,206,361 730,145 | .-ee+++ | 15,435,435 | 16,171,580 | + 5,094,781 2h Baer 3,788 | 2,075,120 7, 
POMS oc cccccacccccccccccce «| 24,051,043 491,773 esccccse | 23,587; 14,019,381 | + 10,031,662 15,309 3,841 1,222 2,209, 155,31 
Fonciere.....002++cccccccee ++| 20,261,6% G57,98E | ccoccce - | 16,335,098 | 16,592,319 | + 3,669,297 5,134 2,050 1,254 1,964,300 good 
Nord ....222-eeseesececeereee| 5,049,288 53,000 | cccecces 4,048,748 $131,748 + 917,540 1,352 600 551 575,061 15,357 
Providence ...--..+++..5++++- 16,408,990 1 eee 8,646,054 908,514 | + 7,440,476 14,129 4750 | cccccces 1,569,771 |} 4 
Progres National............ 7,406,511 TOT,588 | ....0ee 3,335,502 3:437,090 | + 3,969,421 1,273 B,SIB | cccccces 480,300 If, 
oa it Viager..... peposesweceh evescece ste socse | ceces eccccese Ccosevcce | = even onesie oecdint etevssee | | eee coooeese 
—e- shbadai janie PAMETEE |. cccvsete |) sxdesess 4,637,365 | 4,637,365 | + 19,587,472 | 129,892 SMEG 1"! sicssenes 910,599 eer 
Alliance. ........0006 Seeecere eeeeece . sees eocccsces | eeeccese eacsee § 4 <eeesee |] coccesée zoosuul aeeeenee 
ae ee 
Totals  ....seee-eeeeeees| 514;755,794 | 35,162,832 | 7,919,770 | 331,023,223 | 374,105,825 | +140,649,969 | 2,706,962 286,563 | 1,649,940 | 119,261,179 
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Fires in Russia. 


Russia has never been regarded as a particularly pleasant country to live 
in except by a few aristocrats, who had the misfortune to be born there 
in positions which gave them power over others. Among the poor classes, 
ignorance, prejudice and superstition prevail to an extent scarcely to 
pe conceived of by civilized persons. They are great sufferers from 
fire, against which they take little precaution, regarding their losses as 
“the will of God.” A correspondent of The Tribune writes that the 

fire in Grodno, or rather the reducing of that ancient city to cinders, 
has been followed, as might have been expected with this tropical 
weather, by such a grand series of conflagrations that the like has not 
been seen since 1862. As the correspondent was writing, the town of 
Klinn, near Moscow, was burning ; 500 houses and eleven churches had 
become the prey of the flames, and the fire was not extinguished. Vil- 
lages burn, woods and forests catch fire from the heat of the sun, and the 
very atmosphere in the country becomes unbreathable with the smell of 
burned wood. These dreadful calamities reduce the already miserable 
peasants to despair. During the recent conflagrations, processions were 
organized in the towns and villages, and images of the saints were brought 
out and carried about. Heaven is wearied with the supplications of the 
faithful. It is in these trying moments that the poor ignorant mujik shows 
what a great fund of religious feeling he possesses. Simple and sincere 
in his faith as a child, and entirely deficient in practical virtues, he has the 
negative one of resignation, and never murmurs against Providence how- 
ever hard his lot. ‘‘’Twas the will of God,” he says, as he stands help- 
lessly contemplating the blackened ruins of his homestead. The 
introduction of such a thing as a fire engine, however simple, into these 
primitive villages, where men live like animals, would be considered as a 
useless luxury borrowed from the ‘‘corrupt European civilization.” 
Hardly any peasants insure their cottages ; even well-to-do people grudge 
the insurance money and prefer to risk their all. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Milford, Mass., is to have water-works, 

—A patent rights insurance company has been incorporated in Minne- 
sota, 

—A wool house at Waukesha, Wis., was gutted by fire August 21 ; 
loss, $75,000, . 

—Incendiary fires at Carlinville, Ill., destroyed several business houses 
August 21, entailing a loss of $15,000, 

—A hotel, lodging-house and two other buildings were burned at 
Helena, M. T., August 18 ; loss, $11,000. 

—Thomas Ross Maris, for many years president of the American Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, died August 20. 

—Lumber and spool mills with sheds and other out-bildings were 
burned at South Lircoln, Me., August 21; loss, $50,000, 

—Two sections of the Island Power Company’s building, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., were burned August 19, entailing a loss of $38,500. 


—Part of a worsted mill at Camden, N. J., was burned August 20, 
causing a loss of $50,000 and throwing 200 hands out of employment. 


—Fires at Harrison, N. J., have recently been of such frequent occur- 
rence that insurance rates for that district have been raised considerably. 


—Levi Hotchkiss, a prominent fire insurance adjuster, late of 
a. N. Y., died August 17, from injuries received while carriage 
riding. 

—Shelbyville, Ind., has contracted for water-works, with seventy-four 
fire hydrants and seven miles of mains, the whole to cost between 
$75,000 and $90,000. 

—There is some trouble in Brenham, Tex., over the action of the new 
Board of Aldermen in annulling a contract for water-works made by their 
predecessors in office. 

~Plattsmouth, Neb., boasts of having a population of 5800. ‘Its fire 
oe consists of one hand engine, one hook and ladder truck, 300 
fet rubber hose, new, purchased in 1884; 300 feet old; water supply, 








wells and cisterns; water-works ordinance now being considered by 
council ; gas ordinance already passed ; fire department, volunteer, 50 
men, 

—A large hide, wool and tallow house in Chicago was fired by light- 
ning, August 21, and totally destroyed, with its extensive contents ; esti- 
mated loss, $120,000. 

—The Crawfordsville, Ind., firemen threaten to resign and leave the 
city without fire protection, unless the authorities comply with a popular 
demand for water-works, 


—At the annual meeting of the policyholders of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, held in Milwaukee last month, the old 
board of officers was re-elected. 


—On the night of August 17 a portion of Shuqualak, a town in Missis- 
sippi, was destroyed by fire. The following night flames again started, 
and only one building remains in the place. 


—E. W. Scott, who for several years has efficiently filled the office of 
superintendent of agencies of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been elected third vice-president of the company. 


—A large fire at Texarkana, Ark., August 21, destroyed a hotel, the 
post-office, telegraph, telephone and express offices and two squares of 
other buildings. The loss is estimated at $150,000. 


—W. O. Robb, late superintendent of the Cincinnati Adjustment Com- 
pany, has taken the position as adjuster in the Cincinnati department of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. 


—The sensible suggestion is made that corkscrews should be supplied 
with the average hand grenade fire extinguisher—so that, in some way, 
the contents of the flask can be let loose when most wanted. 


—E. W. Peet, actuary of the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed general agent of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, for the States of Minnesota and Iowa, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. 


—Several ships which had been condemned by the government, and 
were purchased by private parties for the purpose of breaking up, were 
destroyed by fire off Plum Beach, near Port Washington, L. I., August 21, 
The loss is about $125,000. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin says that seventy-five in- 
surance companies are doing a surreptitious and illicit business in his 
State, and that about $700,000 in premiums are paid them annually by the 
citizens of that commonwealth. 

—It is stated that, unless the city counsel of Athens, Ga., takes imme- 
diate and decided steps to remedy the trouble with the water-works, the 
insurance companies doing business in Athens will advance rates fifteen 
per cent, as their contract allows them, 

—The Black Diamond is the title of a new monthly publication, just 
started in Chicago, devoted to the coal industry of the United States. It 
is handsomely printed, and contains much interesting reading matter, all 
relating to coal, coal mining, shipping, etc. 


—G. D. Raine has resigned the secretaryship of the Planters Insurance 
Company of Memphis, and will hereafter conduct a general insurance 
business in that city on his own account. He has had a long experience 
as an underwriter, and will, undoubtedly, make a success of his new ven- 
ture, 

—A destructive fire occurred, August 20, in a great building on Craig 
street, Montreal, occupied by the Bell Telephone Company and the Bank 
Note Printing Company. Nathaniel Bradley, the night watchman of the 
latter company, lost his life, being suffocated in his bed. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000. ° 

—The jury returned a verdict of guilty against Mrs. Frankie Morris, 
who has been on trial at Erie, Kan., for the murder of her mother, Mrs, 
Poinsett. The latter’s life was insured for $15,000, and the life com- 
panies contested payment after investigating the case. A motion fora 
new trial will probably be made. ; 

—One of the planks in the platform adopted at the Iowa State Demo- 
cratic Convention last week, was the following referring to Auditor 
Brown: We condemn as disgraceful and tyrannical the action of the 
Republican executive of the State in driving out with muskets and fixed 
bayonets a one-armed soldier, elected by the people, in time of profound 
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peace, before any judgment of civil court had been rendered against him, 
thus making the civil power of the State subjective to the military power. 
We denounce such acts as truly destructive to civil liberty and an insult 
to the people. 

—Action has been commenced by the owner of a tannery destroyed by 
fire at Montreal last April, to recover $35,000 insurance carried thereon. 
The ten companies involved will contest the claim on the ground that the 
insured allowed the storing of a quantity of cotton in an adjacent out- 
building, where the fire started. 

—During the cutting of rates in Chicago in the months of May and 
June last, one well-known insurance company of prominence is credited 
with writing insurance on dwellings for five years at one-half per cent, 
when the digging of the foundation had not been commenced, nor the 
plans drawn for the same. Fact. 


—It is a curious fact that wasps’ nests often take fire, as is supposed, 
by the chemical action of the wax upon the material of which the nest is 
composed. Many of the fires of unknown origin in haystacks and farm 
buildings may thus be accounted for. Provided the ‘“‘haystacks and 
farm buildings ” are well insured. 


—There was a fatal fire, August 23, at Hoxton, a poor and crowded 
quarter of London. Owing to lack of room, it was impossible for the fire- 
men to work effectively. There was a terrible scene when a lodging- 
house full of people took fire, and in spite of the gallant efforts to rescue 
the inmates, a man and two children were burned to death. 


—Melville M. Cohen, for many years connected with The New York 
Graphic, more recently as its Southern agent at New Orleans, has associ- 
ated himself with the Chicago office of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety. A large increase in the Equitable’s Western business will result 
from this engagement if persuasive eloquence is of any avail. 


—A telegraphic dispatch to the daily papers says that ‘‘ delegates from 
all prominent towns in central Dakota met at Huron, August 20, to organ- 
ize a mutual insurance company. They voted to do so, and a committee 
is drafting articles of incorporation. Business men in many towns rep- 
resented pay from five to ten per cent for insurance. Their movement 
is a rebellion against high tariff, 


—The tenth annual convention of mutual benefit life associations is 
to be held in Boston, August 25, 26, 27 and 28. An extended list of 
topics relating to assessment insurance is given out and discussion thereon 
invited. If the convention will solve the problem: ‘* How to secure 
honest management in irresponsible assessment societies,” it will doa 
work of public necessity and contribute to the general welfare. 


—The officers of the New Orleans Fire Department claim to have dis- 
covered that there is a regularly organized band of men to turn in false 
alarms of fires. The frequency of false alarms would seem to demand 
energetic measures to arrest and punish this gang, but, though the offi- 
cers have furnished the police authorities with information that should be 
sufficient to lead to the detection of the band, no arrests have been made. 


—lIn describing a recent fire at Carson, Nev., a local paper says that 
the various fire companies made connections with hydrants within a few 
minutes, but there was no force to the water-works. The fire, there- 
fore, spread rapidly. The hose was so rotten that it frequently burst. 
The property loss was about $50,000 The insurance was comparatively 
light. One man reduced his policy from $8000 to $2000 a few days 
before the fire. 

—The current semi-annual report of William A. Anderson, treasurer of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, shows, for the first six months 
of this year, as compared with the same period for 1884, a falling off of 
$159,712.16 in the local fire insurance business, This is said to be due 
to the general business depression and decreased property values. It is, 
however, noticeable that this falling off has apparently affected the agency 
companies of other States more than the local or foreign companies. 


—While looking through the exchanges, we encountered another item 
of a fire in Bialstock, a city in the government of Grodno, Russia, where 
a large tobacco factory burned to the ground, with a frightful loss of life. 
To prevent the ready tobacco from being smuggled out of the factory 
without payment of duty, the government officials took the precaution of 
locking all the doors of ingress and egress every morning. Owing to 
some calamity, the building took fire and, being as dry as tinder, stood in 








bright flames in an instant, with 260 young girls and a number of work 
men in it, crowding to the doors. The officials had gone off with the 
keys, probably to regale themselves with wotka and tallow candles, and 
a number of the inmates were burned or trampled to death, Smart peo. 
ple, those Russian officials, 


—There is no country in the world, perhaps, with as many large con. 
flagrations as Russia. The fire at Grodno, a report of which we gave a 
few weeks ago, caused a damage lately estimated at 4,000,000 roubles 
and our exchanges this week speak of another conflagration, at Klin ‘ 
city of about 7000 inhabitants, two-thirds of which was laid in satloa: 
The next item below it states that a cotton mill of 32,000 spindles, in 
Moscow, was reduced to ashes. There is most decidedly something 
wrong in Russia. 

—A rather interesting suit has just been decided in Texas, One 
Hoskins was insured for $4000 in a benevolent organization, and was, 
for some reason, *‘ suspended” for ninety days. An agent of the associa. 
tion, unaware of this fact, accepted payments on account of the insurance, 
for which receipts were duly furnished by the association. The secretary 
noticed an account of the illness of Hoskins during the time of his 
suspension, and the money paid the agent as stated was returned and the 
receipts demanded, but refused. The jury found for the plaintiff, 


—At the Grant memorial services held at Glens Falls, N. Y., eulogies 
of the great chieftain were delivered by Hon. F. A. Johnson, treasurer of 
the Glens Falls Fire Insurance Company and member of Congress, and 
by Colonel J. L. Cunningham, secretary of the same company. Both 
addresses were eloquent and touching tributes to the memory of General 
Grant, and made a deep impression upon the large audience. Colonel 
Cunningham served in the army, and could scarcely suppress his deep 
emotion as he spoke of his old commander, who was then being borne to 
his last resting place. 

—The town of Little Falls, N. Y., has been for a long time agitated 
over a popular demand for water-works, which culminated recently in 
the polling of a popular ballot to determine the question, believed to have 
been a much divided one. The election was largely attended, the women 
exercising suffrage privileges, and resulted in a large majority of votes 
favoring the immediate construction of water-works. General rejoicing 
over the result was indicated by a large procession, fireworks and other 
demonstrations of satisfaction. 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company has commenced the publication 
of alittle four-page sheet called The Weekly Statement, in which is givena 
list of death and endowment claims paid for each week. The exhibit for 
the week ending August 14 is as follows: Total death claims paid, 
$113,074; original amount of policies, $95,210 ; amount paid by insured, 
$44,868 ; amount returned by company in excess of premiums, $68,205, 
Endowments: Total claims paid, $36,635 ; original amount of policies, 
$32,270. The paper contains a good selection of miscellaneous informa- 
tion pertaining to life insurance. 


—The use of iron pillars, whether cast or wrought iron, in buildings is | 
at present very unfavorably debated in insurance and architectural circles 
in Europe. A building in course of construction at Frankfort suddenly 
broke together, and its mighty iron pillars (the building was to be a 
brewer’s malting-house) broke like matches. The columns had an 
extreme diameter of 300 m.m, (11.81 inches) with a thickness of the shell 
of 35 m.m. (1.38 inches), which was established by holes having been 
drilled at different places. They were cast in a first-class foundry, and 
tested for a weight of 150,000 kilos. The building not having been 
ready, they bore at the time of collapse, perhaps, not one-half of this 
weight. 

—A Canadian guarantee and fidelity company doing business in this 
country has held out the special inducement to intending insurers, that it 
had special facilities for capturing defaulters who might escape from this 
country to Canada. Being organized under the Canadian laws, its agents 
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have represented that it would have authority under the law to make t 
arrests-of escaping criminals as though the offense were committed in t 
that country. The Fidelity and Casualty Company of this city has t 
obtained the opinion of two eminent Canadian advocates upon the sub- . 

ject, and they unite in saying that a Canadian company would have no f 
more rights under the law in such cases than an American compady. N 
The opposite statement, however, is characteristic of the management of ¥ 





the Canadian company referred to. 





